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cilor Lydeche von Boche of Brunswick. In 1625
he received an appointment in the Swedish
army. In 1638 he attained the grade of lieuten-
ant-colonel, and in 1639 Gen. Johan Baner
placed him in command of Chemnitz. The next
year, after a short but spirited resistance, he
surrendered to a superior Saxon force and re-
turned to Stockholm without asking leave. A
court martial exonerated him for the loss of
Chemnitz, but for absenting himself without
leave the Council of State removed him from
his command. His wife died about this time,
and in 1642 he married Maria von Linnestau,
widow of Colonel Von Stralendorff. In April
1642 he was appointed director (governor) of
New Sweden to succeed Peter Hollender Rid-
der; he received his commission and instructions
in August and was knighted by Queen Chris-
tina; and on Feb. 15, 1643, his ships, the Fama
and Swan, dropped anchor at Fort Christina
(Wilmington, Del.).

Printz was governor of New Sweden for ten
years and six months. He was handicapped
from the outset" by a shortage of men and sup-
plies, and during the last five years of his ad-
ministration the Swedish government left him
to shift for himself. He was amply qualified for
his job. HisXatin had grown rusty in the wars,
making diplomatic correspondence a nuisance to
him, but otherwise he complained of no infirmi-
ties. He was a giant in height and girth, was
reputed to weigh four hundred pounds, and ate
and drank like a hero out of Rabelais. The In-
dians called him "Big Guts," but respectfully.
His profanity was famous from Massachusetts
Bay to Old Point Comfort. An alumnus of the
Thirty Years' War, he has been suspected of
being a past master of the arts of pillage and
rapine and is sometimes represented, according-
ly, as a primordial Hans Breitmann, but he was
more than that. He was a gentleman born and
bred, an intrepid soldier, an intelligent, versa-
tile, energetic administrator, and a wily diplo-
mat. Though determined that he should be well
paid for his services to his Queen, he was also
determined that his Queen should not be ill
served. Every pound of him was of the stuff that
builds empires.

Within two weeks of his arrival he had in-
spected his domain from Cape Henlopen to
Sankikan (Trenton, N. J.) and on Mar. I he
began the construction of Fort Elf sborg at Var-
kens Kill. For his residence he chose Tinicum
Island, naming it New Gothenborg, and erected
a commodious house. This house, with its com-
fortable furnishings, was burned in 1645, with a
loss estimated at 5,520 rix-dollars, and was re-
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built. Printz assigned land to settlers for farm-
ing, maintained peaceful relations with the In-
dians, sent an agent to trade at New Amster-
dam, conducted diplomatic correspondence with
the English to the South and North of him, and
built a blockhouse, a church, a wharf, a grist-
mill, and other works, among them a brewery
that probably entitles him to rank as the Gam-
brinus of America. His pleasure yacht makes
him the first American yachtsman. The chief
exports from the colony were tobacco and beaver
skins. He was undoubtedly a harsh ruler. Dis-
putes between him and his subjects came to a
head on July 27,1653, when a group of them pe-
titioned for the right to send two men to Swe-
den to present their grievances to the govern-
ment. Printz treated this move as rebellion and
promptly hanged the leader of the good-govern-
ment movement, Anders Jonsson. But with the
Dutch and English encroaching on him, the In-
dians restless, and his own subjects dissatisfied,
Printz felt the game no longer worth the candle.
In September 1653, having turned the govern-
ment over to his deputy and son-in-law, Johan
Papegoja, he departed, sailing in October from
New Amsterdam. In 1657 he was made com-
mander of Jonkoping Castle and the next year
he was appointed governor of his native district,
Jonkoping Lan. A few miles from his native
place he built a manor, "Gunillaberg." He died
as a result of a fall from his horse. His son Gus-
taf had predeceased him, but his widow and five
daughters survived.
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PRITCHARD, FREDERICK JOHN (Dec.
24, i874-Jan. 13, 1931), plant-breeder, the son
of a veterinarian, Dr. James Pritchard, was
born at Camanche, Iowa. His mother, Ella
Sage Pritchard, early gave to her children am-
bition for education and a desire for advance-
ment. On the grain and stock farm where the
family made its home the boy acquired habits of
thrift, industry, and self-reliance, along with a
practical knowledge of plant production and ap-
plied animal genetics. After completing the
common-school courses, he worked his way. A
business course at Nebraska Commercial Col-
lege, Omaha, high-school attendance at Wood-
bine, Iowa, and Lincoln, Nebr., and a period of
teaching in the Woodbine schools, preceded his
matriculation in general agriculture at the Uni-
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